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the world has seen, 
—a course so com- 
mon that it has 
almost come to be 
formulated into a 
law of art. Begin- 
ning rudely, but 
with abundant en- 
ergy, the style 
gradually pro- 
gressed in refine- 
Mem tentia tall it 
touched its period 
of highest devel- 
opment. There- 
after, the skill of 
hand remaining 
but the original 
impetus and in- 
spiration sapped, 
it declined. It is 
the Gothic of this 
third period, the 
period of decline, 
which, in France, 
has been called 
“Flamboyant,” 
from the flame- 
like curves most 
characteristic of 


its tracery, that we have here to consider. 
“The art of any epoch is determined by 


iN FRANCE, 


HE history of the Gothic style of 
architecture in France follows the 


course of almost all the styles that 
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an aggregation, which is the general state _ flames. 


of mind induced by surrounding circum- 
stances”; and to fairly understand any 
style it is necessary to glance, even though 


cursorily, at the 
history of its pe- 
riod. 

Gothic archi- 
tecture in France 
reached its great- 
est general perfec- 
tion in the thir- 
teenth century; 
but the beginning 
of the fourteenth 
inaugurateda long 
period of artistic 
stagnation, for, 
with the accession 
Of ha Wipe: die 
Weer = Mon au spec, 
commenced that 
sanguinary and 
protracted strug- 
gle between the 
rival thrones of 
France and Eng- 
land which con- 
tinued, with little 
interruption, to 
te yse.a tye ay 5/0; 
During this period 
history presents 
but an unvarying 


recital of provinces laid waste, towns ruined 
and their monuments given up to the 
The soil of France, traversed in 
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turn by the hostile armies of the stranger 
and by the equally dreaded bands of those 
ferocious mercenaries charged with her 
defence, ravaged by pest and desolated by 
famine, offered a field little favorable to 
the development of architecture,—an art 
which, above all others, needs the foster- 
ing of peace. As was natural during such 
a period, the over-charged emotional nat- 
ure of the nation found its vent in an 
unparalleled and feverish outburst of re- 
ligious ardor. ‘‘ When,” says Taine, ‘‘men 
are very miserable they become excitable, 
like invalids and prisoners. Their sensi- 
bility increases and acquires a feminine 
delicacy ; their heart is filled with caprices, 
agitations and despondency, — excesses 
from which they are free in a healthy 
state. They depart from such moderate 
sentiments as alone can maintain continu- 
ous masculine action. One can easily ap- 
preciate the hold the Christian faith derived 
from such sentiments. Morbid or tremb- 
ling sensibility found its support in infini- 
tudes of terror and of hope, in imaginings 
of flaming pits and of eternal perdition, 
and in conceptions of a radiant paradise 
and of ineffable bliss.” 

It was not until about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, after more than one hun- 
dred years of desolation, that, inspired by 
the appearance of that idyllic figure, Joan 
of Arc, France roused herself from this 
desperate and weakening lethargy. Foot 
by foot the English were driven back, until 
Calais alone remained in their possession, 
and she resumed her place among the na- 
tions. Once again the arts flourished, and 
churches began to be built on all sides; but 
now in a new style, a style which showed 
no uncertain traces of the feverish moral 
excitement of the intervening century. 
The earliest authentical examples of Flam- 
boyant Gothic correspond pretty nearly in 
date with the expulsion of the English. 

But with this new upspringing, and relief 
- from misery, came a natural reaction from 
the delirious religious ardor of the fore- 
going period. Never, truly, had the Church 
demanded more stringent outward obsery- 
ances or more exacting service; but the 
inward faith, overstrained, had relaxed 
and weakened. The clergy found it neces- 
sary to forward the work on their churches 
by selling indulgences. At Rouen the 
abbot of St. Ouen was obliged, in spite of 
his vast domains, to twice have recourse to 
this means, and published two decrees, the 
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first granting forty, and the second, one 
hundred days of absolution — for cash pay- 
ment. The south tower of the facade of 
Rouen Cathedral (Plate Lxxx.) was con- 
structed from funds raised by the sale of 
permissions to eat butter during lent, and 
has been known as the ‘‘Tour du Beurre” 
ever since. The zeal of the workmen, 
which in the preceding centuries had 
sprung solely from religious ardor, now 
became coupled with another sentiment, — 
the desire for personal recognition as 
artists; and if they still worked for God’s 
glory they had now no small thought for 
their own glory and reputations; and from 
the Flamboyant period on, they have taken 
care to leave us in no_ such ignorance of 
authorship as in the preceding centuries. 

“Voumhave. “wiritess Ruskin, ‘Sine the 
earlier Gothic, less wonderful construction, 
less careful masonry, far less expression of 
harmony of parts in the balance of the 
building. Earlier work always has more 
or less of the character of a good, solid 
wall with irregular holes in it, well carved 
wherever there is room. The last phase of 
good Gothic has no room to spare; it rises 
as high as it can on the narrowest founda- 
tion; stands in perfect strength with the 
least possible substance in its bars; con- 
nects niche with niche, and line with line, 
in an exquisite harmony, from which no 
stone can be removed, and to which you 
can add not a pinnacle; and yet introduces 
in rich, though now more calculated pro- 
fusion, the living element of its sculpture: 
sculpture in the quatrefoils— sculpture in 
the brackets— sculpture in the gargoyles 
—sculpture in the niches—sculpture in 
the ridges and hollows of its mouldings — 
not a shadow without meaning, not a light 
without life. 

“But with this very perfection of his 
work came the unhappy pride of the builder 
in what he had done. As long as he had 
been merely raising clumsy walls and carv- 
ing them like a child, in waywardness of 
fancy, his delight was in the things he 
thought of as he carved; but when he had 
once reached this pitch of constructive 
science, he began to think only how cleverly 
he could put the stones together. The 
question was not now with him, What can 
I represent ? but, How high can I build — 
how wonderfully can I hang this arch in 
air, or weave this tracery across the clouds? 
And the catastrophe was instant and irre- 
coverable. Architecture became in France 
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a mere web of waving lines, —in England 
a mere grating of perpendicular ones. Re- 
dundance was substituted for invention, 
and geometry for passion; the Gothic art 
became a mere expression of wanton ex- 
penditure and vulgar mathematics.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
this degradation of French Gothic from its 
highest perfection was instant and uni- 
versal; and although the change, because 
of the long preceding period of almost 
complete stagnation, is more marked than 
is usual in such transitions, where the 
dying style dissolves and fades by barely 
perceptible gradations into that which is 
to succeed it, the early Flamboyant work 
fell but little short of the best of that of the 
thirteenth century. ‘‘ Flamboyant tracery ’ 
says Freeman, ‘‘certainly does produce 
forms of the most extreme ugliness; but, 
on the other hand, when really well 
wrought, perhaps no other is so thoroughly 
satisfactory. ‘Corruptio optimt est pes- 
sema. No other style has the capabilities 
of Flamboyant; no other has so grievously 
abused them. It has, on the one hand, 
reared the very noblest temple of our 
faith; on the other, it has run into all the 
perverse extravagances of an exuberant 
and undisciplined fancy. Truly the Abbey 
of St. Ouen may claim the first place 
among all the edifices that human skill has 
ever reared. Without, it combines the vast 
height so conspicuous in French churches 
with the more majestic outline of the Eng- 
lish; the cross form nobly developed, no 
dimension stunted, and all circling round, 
what Amiens, and Cologne, and Freyburg 
cannot boast, the true predominant central 
tower, and that one mass of superb tracery, 
and crowned with the lovely lantern.” 

Perhaps the most lucid exposition of the 
essential characteristics of the Flamboyant 
style, and certainly a most readable one, 
has been given us by Ruskin in his ‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” Taking asa text 
the window, as a typical feature of the 
Gothic style, he traces it through the 
earlier stages of its development, and then 
continues : — 

‘‘We have seen the mode in which the 
openings or penetrations of the window ex- 
panded, until what were, at first, awkward 
forms of intermediate stone, became deli- 
cate lines of tracery; and I have been care, 
ful in pointing out the peculiar attention 
bestowed on the proportion and decora- 
tions of the window at Rouen as com- 
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pared with earlier mouldings, because that 
beauty and care are singularly significant. 
They mark that the traceries had caught 
the eye of the architect. Up to that time, 
up to the very last instant in which the 
reduction and thinning of the intervening 
stone was consummated, his eye had been 
on the openings only, on the stars of light. 
He did not care about the stone; a rude 
border of moulding was all he needed; it 
was the penetrating shape which he was 
watching. But when that shape had re- 
ceived its last possible expansion, and when 
the stone-work became an arrangement of 
graceful and parallel lines, that arrange- 
ment, like some form in a picture, unseen 
and accidentally developed, struck sud- 
denly, inevitably, on thesight. It had 
literally not been seen before. It flashed 
out in an instant as an independent form. 
It became a feature of the work. The 
architect took it under his care, thought it 
over, and distributed its members as we 
see. ] have confined myself, in following 
this change, to the window, as the feature 
in which it is clearest. But the transition 
is the same in every member of the archi- 
tecture. 

‘Now, the great pause was at the mo- 
ment when the space and the dividing 
stone-work were both equally considered. 
It did not last fifty years. The forms of 
tracery were seized with childish delight 
in the novel source of beauty, and the in- 
tervening space was cast aside, as an ele- 
ment of decoration, forever <... That 
tracery marks a pause between the laying 
aside of one great ruling principle and the 
taking up of another; a pause as marked, 
as clear, as conspicuous to the distant view 
of after times, as to the distant glance of 
the traveller is the culminating ridge of 
the mountain chain over which he has 
passed. It was the great watershed of 
Gothic art. Before it, all had been ascent; 
after it, all was decline; both, indeed, by 
winding paths and varied slopes; both in- 
terrupted, like the gradual rise and fall of 
the passes of the Alps, by great mountain 
outliers, isolated or branching from the 
central chain, and by retrograde or parallel 
directions of the valleys of access. But 
the track of the human mind is traceable 
up to that glorious ridge, in a continuous 
line, and thence downwards. And at that 
point and that instant, reaching the place 
that was nearest heaven, the builders 
looked back, for the last time, to the way 
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by which they had come and the scenes 
through which their early course had 
passed. They turned away from them and 
their morning light, and descended towards 
a new horizon, for a time in the warmth of 
western sun, but plunging with every for- 
ward step into more cold and melancholy 
Shadewe uu. 

““At the close of the period of pause, the 
first sign of serious change was like a low 
breeze, passing through the emaciated 
tracery, and making it tremble. It began 
to undulate like the threads of a cobweb 
lifted by the wind. It lost its essence as a 
structure of stone. Reduced to the slen- 
derness of threads, it began to be con- 
sidered as possessing also their flexibility. 
The architect was pleased with this his 
new fancy, and set himself to carry it out; 
and in a little time, the bars of tracery 
were caused to appear to the eye as if they 
had been woven together like a net. This 
was a change which sacrificed a great prin- 
ciple of truth; it sacrificed the expression 
of the qualities of material; and however 
delightful its results in their first develop- 
ments, it was ultimately ruinous. For, 
when the tracery is assumed to be as yield- 
ing as a silken cord; when the whole fra- 
gility, elasticity and weight of the material 
are to the eye, if not in terms, denied; 
when all the art of the architect is applied 
to disprove the first conditions of his 
working, and the first attributes of his 
materials; ¢Aizs is a deliberate treachery, 
only redeemed from the charge of direct 
falsehood by the visibility of the stone 
surface, and degrading all the traceries it 
affects exactly in the degree of its presence. 

“But the declining and morbid taste of 
the later architects was not satisfied with 
thus much deception. They were delighted 
with the subtle charm they had created, 
and thought only of increasing its power. 
The next step was to consider and repre- 
sent the tracery, as not only ductile, but 
penetrable; and when two mouldings met 
each other, to manage their intersection, 
so that one should appear to pass through 
the other, retaining its independence; or 
when two ran parallel to each other, to 
represent the one as partly contained 
within the other, and partly apparent above 
it. This form of falsity was that which 
crushed the art. The flexible traceries 
were often beautiful, though they were 
ignoble; but the penetrated traceries, ren- 
dered, as they finally were, merely the 
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means of exhibiting the dexterity of the 
stone-cutter, annihilated both the beauty 
and dignity of the Gothic types. 

‘“So fell the great dynasty of medieval 
architecture. It was because it had lost 
its own strength, and disobeyed its own 
laws — because its order, and consistency, 
and organization, had been broken through 
— that it could oppose no resistance to the 
rush of overwhelming innovation. And 
this, observe, all because it had sacrificed a 
single truth. From that one surrender of 
its integrity, from that one endeavor to 
assume the semblance of what it was not, 
arose the multitudinous forms of disease 
and decrepitude which rotted away the 
pillars of its supremacy. It was not be- 
cause its time had come; it was not because 
it was scorned by the classical Romanist, 
or dreaded by the faithful Protestant. 
That scorn and that fear it might have 
survived, and lived; it would have stood 
forth in stern comparison with the ener- 
vated sensuality of the Renaissance; it 
would have risen in renewed and purified 
honor, and with a new soul, from the ashes 
into which it had sank, giving up its glory, 
as it had received it, for the honor of God — 
but its own truth was gone, and it sank for- 
ever. There was no wisdom nor strength 
left in it to raise it from the dust; and the 
error of zeal and the softness of luxury 
smote it down and dissolved it away.” 
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In THE BROCHURE SERIES for September 
was printed a list of the ‘‘Ten Most Beau- 
tiful Buildings in the United States” com- 
piled in 1885 as the result of a voting 
contest instituted by The American Archi- 
tect; and to this interesting list Competi- 
tors intending to enter Competition ‘“‘O” 
are referred, for its suggestive value. Full 
details as to the method of voting, prizes, 
etc., will be found on the page facing the 
inside cover of this issue. 

Competitors are also reminded that this 
Competition closes on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 15, and that their lists should reach 
the office of THE BROCHURE on or before 
that day. 
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Celtic Stone Crosses with 


Interlaced Ornament. 


beautiful designs generally called ‘‘ Cel- 

tic interlacing work” are used with end- 

less variety on all remains of ancient 
Irish art, whether in stone, metal-work, or 
illuminated manuscripts. A remarkable 
discovery of the principle underlying all 
such designs—the foundation on which 
the ancient artists invariably worked — has 
recently been made in Ireland. 

‘The notion which so long prevailed, that 
the interlaced work which marks early 
Christian art in Ireland originated there, 
must be abandoned. The interlacings on 
the crosses are in no way different from 
those which overspread Italy in the period 
of Lombardic-Romanesque architecture, 
before the sixth and seventh centuries. 


|: is well known that the intricate and 
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CROSS AT KILCHOMAN, SCOTLAND 


Precisely similar designs to those abound- 
ing in Ireland are found on a door of San 
Clemente, at Rome, A.D. 650; on a balus- 
trade of the ninth century of Sta. Maria in 
Trastevere, and on many fragments pre- 
served in the Lateran and other museums. 

There is no doubt, however, that when 
introduced (probably in the seventh cen- 
tury, and by pilgrims returning from 
Rome) into Ireland, this special character 
of decoration was there developed in an 
extraordinary manner, with the utmost in- 
genuity, and by artists whose subtle sense 
of beauty brought the art to wonderful 
excellence. 

In the ‘‘ Book of Kells” has been counted 
ina space scarce three-eighths of an inch 
in length by less than one-half an inch 
wide, no fewer than one hundred and fifty- 
eight interlacements of a slender ribbon 
pattern, formed of white lines edged with 
black ones. 
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PATTERN FROM CROSS AT KILCHOMAN, SCOTLAND 


Everything is pressed into the service of 
this decorative work, even human figures, 
of which the limbs ae 
form the interlacings; ree 
but there was evi- 
dently some under- 
lying and never-fail- 
ing principle forming 
the basis of every 
pattern, however in- 
tricate. 

Take as an example 
one of the most beau- 
tifulspecimens extant 
of the ‘’endless-rib- 
bon pattern” in a 
panel on the Cross of 
Tuam (see diagrams 
at the top of page 
159). 

This is composed 
of one ribbon without 
an end, interlaced so 
as always to cross 
under and over alter- 
nately. If, beginning 
in any corner, the pat- 
tern is traced with a 
pencil, it will arrive 
back at the starting- 
point, the whole of the 
ribbon having been 
marked; and it will 
be found that, while 
the latter seemed, 
during the tracing, to 
wander in apparently 
the most reckless and 
aimless way about the 
surface, it had really 
arranged itself into 
an intelligible and 
orderly pattern, de- 
void of repetition, but 
containing a general 


—one knot or twist 
balanced by a cor- eye 
responding though KEILS, SCOTLAND 


totally different one; while all through, the 
bands cross one another alternately under 
and over, without a single break. What is 
the key to this symmetrical variety ? 

It was discovered in 1894 by Mr. Cooke 
Trench. He was building on his own 
estate in the County Kildare, a church 
which he had determined should be Irish 
from foundation to roof; and not finding 
examples of interlaced work which were 
available for the spaces which he had to 
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decorate, he was forced to try to invent 
new ones of the same character. ‘‘ What I 
thought beautiful patterns grew up under 
my hand,” he writes, ‘“‘but always, just as 
I was bringing one to a finish, some fatal 
crossing appeared, and the whole was a 
wreck. It was plain that there was some 
fundamental principle, which, if I could 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF THE INTERLACED PATTERN FROM A CROSS AT TUAM 


only grasp it, would leave the rest easy. 
Suddenly, one day it flashed upon me what 
the underlying principle must be. I tested 
it, and found it to work.” 

To explain the process in a few words. 
The artist first covered the space to be 
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decorated with lines crossing one another, 
and woven in and out like basket work. 
He then proceeded to join all the ends, two 
and two together. Finally he obliterated 
crossings here and there, joining the ends 
thereby set free in a manner differing 
from that which they originally followed. 

The Tuam Cross pattern was intended to 
fill a square or oblong, and the foundation 


of it was, as we have seen, composed en- 
tirely of straight lines. But this special 
kind of decoration was also used for circu- 
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PATTERN FROM A CROSS, ISLAY, SCOTLAND 


lar spaces, in which cases the geometrical 
foundation pattern consisted of concentric 
circles. 
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